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“Fifteen,” countered John. 

“Twenty, and not a penny less,” said the 
man. “You can’t expect me to take less than 
that for a genuine ruby ring we robbed 
from a wealthy man three weeks ago.” 
2 om And again the man winked at his com- 

“ney J panion. 

ts With the Editor “All right, then, twenty it is,” said John, 
handing the money over. 

He almost ran back to his lodgings, 


Deceiver Deceived where he proudly displayed the ring to a 
friend he was visiting. “Look what I ae | 2 
: +1;, he exclaimed. “And I paid only twenty do 
John Simms peered over the Fili- . P y 
pino’s shoulder and his eyes grew wide lars for it. When I get back to the States 
with greed. For the Filipino was showing I'll get at least a hundred. Imagine, eighty 
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a customer a beautiful ruby ring. dollars profit! What do you think of that 
“If I could buy that cheap,” John thought for a clever bargain?” 
to himself, “I could probably sell it for a But you'll have to pay customs duties 

hundred dollars in America.” = said the friend. S 5 
“How much do you want for it?” he said Oh, no, said John. I wont tell the 
to the man, trying hard not to let his voice officer I have 4 and rl hide it in my bag- 
sound eager. gage so he can’t find it. 
But the Filipino detected his interest, . "But that would be deception, wouldn’t 
and with a wink to his companion that it?” Z 
John Simms did not see, he answered, “Fifty Who cares?” shrugged John. 
dollars.” By some means I do not know, he man- 


“Too much,” said John, remembering aged to hide the ring so the customs officer 
that he would have to bargain for a price. did not see it when he re-entered the United 

























“Then forty,” said the man. States a few days later. ; 

“I wouldn’t pay more than ten for it,” Soon after his arrival, he went to a jew- 
said John. eler and set the ring on the counter. “How 

“Thirty,” said the man. much is it worth?” he asked. “A hundred 


dollars?” 

The jeweler glanced at it a moment and 
answered, “We don’t handle rings like that 
here.” 

“You mean, it’s too good? I thought you 
dealt only in the finest jewelry.” 

“That’s right,” the man smiled kindly. 
“A ring like this sells for ten cents at 
Woolworth’s. The ruby is only red glass; 
the gold is copper plate. Whoever told you 
it was genuine deceived you.” 

John Simms left the store a sadder and a 
wiser man. His greed and dishonesty had 
cost him twenty lost dollars and a guilty 
conscience, for in his heart he had broken 
the law when he smuggled the ring into 
the country. Not only that, he had lost the 
respect of many of his friends who knew 
his motives. Quite a price to pay, but not 
unusual when people begin to deceive. 
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Your friend, 
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BOYS IN A BONFIRE 


Seb we do something exciting to- 
night?” said Ben. 

“Let’s!” said Charlie. “But what can we 
do? Everything’s so dull around here.” 

“Why not have a bonfire?” suggested 
another boy. 

“That’s an idea,” said Ben. “But where?” 

“In Charlie’s back yard,” said someone. 

“How about it, Charlie?” asked Ben. 

“I think it will be all right,” said Charlie. 
“My grandmother is going out tonight. 
But I'll have to sweep up some of the straw 
and stuff that’s lying around or we might 
set the house on fire.” 

“Well, you sweep up the yard and the rest 
of us will bring the wood,” said Ben. “How 
about it, boys?” 

“Suits us fine,” said the rest. “We'll be 
there about nine o'clock.” 


As the flames climbed higher, the boys 
danced round them in glee, yelling wildly. 
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AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 





By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


At seven o'clock that night Charlie took 

a broom and started to sweep his back yard. 
Needless to say his grandmother, with 
whom he lived, was greatly surprised. 
To page 19 
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CAUGHT! 


By ALTA 


R. MOORE, teacher at the Loudenback 

school, could not tolerate anyone who 
tried to obtain grades without working for 
them. Many and varied were the punish- 
ments he handed out to students he caught 
cheating. 

A great deal of dishonesty had been 
practiced before he came to the school, but 
he was hard on the guilty ones and after the 
first year all the cheating stopped. All, that 
is, that could be easily detected. 

As the children walked into the school- 
room at the beginning of his second year, 
Mr. Moore surveyed them thoughtfully. 
What was he going to do with forty-seven 
pupils in one little room? 

There were several new students in the 
beginners’ class, but, with the exception of 
one boy, all the older students had been 
there the year before. As Mr. Moore stud- 
ied the new boy’s face he wondered if he 
was as harmless as his good-looking features 
indicated, or as full of monkeyshines as 
his twinkling, hazel-gray eyes intimated. 

His name was Andy Droffar. He was 
small for his thirteen years and should 
have finished school the year before. How- 
ever, his father had decided he needed 
extra help on the farm and couldn't see 
why he should hire a man when he had a 
son who could just as well stay out of 
school. Education, to him, was a lot of fool- 
ishness. 

School had not been going more than a 
few weeks when some of the older boys 
began throwing sticks and various other 
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objects about the school grounds. And in 
spite of Mr. Moore’s warnings and threaten- 
ings, they refused to stop. 

Just before recess one afternoon, Mr. 
Moore announced sternly, “Any student 
caught throwing an object through the air 
in such a way as to endanger the others will 
be given a severe whipping and will be ex- 
pelled for the rest of the fall term.” 

The usual baseball game followed but 
it wasn’t much fun to six of the oldest boys. 
Harry Miller finally took his jackknife and 
began to whittle a point on the end of a 
stick as large around as his middle finger. 
“Who wants to play ball all the time?” he 
growled resentfully. “There’s not a speck 
of harm throwing sticks. I’ve thrown hun- 
dreds of them and never killed anybody or 
put out an eye either. Wish we could have 
had a new teacher this year.” 

“Same here,” said Frank. “Moore's a reg- 
ular joy killer.” 

“There he goes now. Rosella’s got another 
sliver in her finger. I think she gets them 
on purpose so the teacher’ll hold her hand.” 

In those days (this story happened while 
my father was a student at Loudenback 
school) the pupils were often as old as 
the teacher, and sometimes the teachers met 
their life’s companion among the students 
to whom they taught the three R’s. 

Harry watched Rosella and Mr. Moore 
disappear from sight around the corner of 
the building and lowered his voice. “I'll 
give you that last piece of chocolate cake in 
my lunch box if you can throw your stick 
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farther and straighter than I can throw mine.” 

“Huh!” retorted Frank. “Mine will go 
twice as far as that crooked old thing you 
have.” 

“Is that so? Watch me!” And z-z-i-n-g! 
the fat stick flew out of Harry’s hand with 
all the strength he had. Harry had already 
reached his twentieth birthday. 

The weight of the stick carried it even 
farther than he had expected. And just at 
that moment Andy came around the corner 
of the building and the sharp point pierced 
his cheek. He fell to the ground bleeding. 

Harry took one glance at him, turned, 
and ran for the nearest fence. He was soon 
over it, and never stopped running the 
whole two miles home. That was his last 
day at school. He knew what he had coming 
to him and refused to take his punishment. 

Andy recovered quickly enough and it 
wasn’t long until Mr. Moore discovered he 
was a very unusual student. Except in 
grammar, every grade he got was above 
average. He was in the height of his glory 
when he could spell a word or solve an 
arithmetic problem that stumped even Mr. 
Moore. 

Then the cheating began again. Mr. 


Frieda was so angry when she got back to 
her seat that she leaned across the aisle 
toward Andy and hissed, “You cheater!” 











Moore knew it, but try as 
he would, he could not dis- 
cover the guilty one. The 
school year was drawing to a 
close and he lost many hours 
of sleep over it, for it wor- 
ried him to think that a young person should 
graduate under his tutorship and receive a 
diploma by unfair methods. 

In a school with only six eighth-grade 
pupils it just wasn’t reasonable that half of 
them should be A students. For some time 
now Mr. Moore had suspected that Andy 
was the culprit. The boy’s grades were too 
high for one who studied no more than he 
did. But how could he apprehend him? 

He decided to heed the advice of Leron 
Hedges, his old friend and colleague. “Don’t 
look for their faults. They're apparent 
enough. Since this has been going on for 
some time the cheater is probably feeling 
very confident by now. Before long he will 
make a careless slip, and the result may 
punish him more than anything you could 
do. It’s quite possible everyone in the school 
knows who is cheating but you. It’s de- 
plorable—but don’t lose sleep over it. The 
cheater will lose enough when he is caught!” 

Just as the students were beginning to 
enjoy the beauties of May, the county exam- 
inations for the eighth graders arrived, 
bringing forth the usual number of groans 
and sighs. To page 16 
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CHAPTER TWO 





THE ADVENTURES OF KIBAATE 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


— Disowned — 


FTER the second time Kibaate went to 

Sabbath school his father whipped him 
so severely he was ill for many weeks. “And 
if you go there again,” the father said, “I 
will put you out of the house.” 

At last Kibaate was well, and on Friday 
night his mother and his two sisters—even 
his father—wondered anxiously. Would 
Kibaate risk his father’s wrath and go to 
Sabbath school again? 

Go Kibaate did. How he managed to get 
away from the village unnoticed was almost 
a miracle in itself, but he did it. And what 
a song of praise and victory went up from 
the church that Sabbath morning! Kibaate 
enjoyed the meeting so much after being 
away so long. His thirsty soul drank in every 
word, and he felt that it was all meant espe- 
cially for him, as indeed it was. 

Again Kibaate shared the hospitality of 
the teacher’s home, and again the teacher 
walked a way with him as he started for 
home. With arms about each other, there 
in the forest, they prayed for guidance in 
the problems surrounding Kibaate’s deci- 
sion to stand for Jesus. 

The village was unusually quiet when 
Kibaate walked into the yard. He could hear 
muffled sounds of weeping, but that was 
all. What could be wrong? He had not long 
to wonder; his father met him before he 
could even reach his hut. In his hands he 
had a pitifully small bundle, which he 
handed to Kibaate. 

“Take these belongings and begone! 
Never utter my name again and never 
darken my door. You are no longer my son!” 
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Kibaate looked longingly toward his 
mother’s hut, from whence wailing and 
weeping were issuing, but his father under- 
stood the glance and answered the unuttered 
question. “She is no longer your mother; 
they are not your sisters. Begone, I tell you. 
No stranger sleeps in this village tonight.” 
He spat and turned on his heel, disappear- 
ing into the men’s drinking hut. 

Kibaate was too stunned to move or speak. 
When the full realization of his father’s 
words penetrated his befuddled brain, he 
knew there was no recourse. He had to go, 
never to return. But where? None of his 
relatives would give him a home. He had 
no relatives! He had been disowned! Not 
one member of his family on either side 
of the house would dare to speak to him, 
unless, unless maybe his sisters Namakula 
and Nabatanzi might at school. School! But 
he had no money for tuition. Oh, what 
would happen to him now? 

He turned wearily and started to walk 
down the path. Was it just from habit, or 
was God leading him, that he chose to walk 
to the school and talk it over with the 
teacher? Strangely enough, Teacher Namu- 
lamu did not seem very surprised to see 
him returning. 

When the long sad story was finally told, 
the teacher put his arms around the boy and 
said, “You will be our son now. You can 
work with our children in our fields, and 
we will feed you. As for school fees, maybe 
the church folks will help with that.” So 
Kibaate found that, just as the Bible says, 
he had parents “an hundredfold.” 

For three years Kibaate made his home 
with the teacher. For three years his only 
contact with home was through his two 

















sisters, who defied all native custom and 
spoke to a boy who was no longer their 
brother. How they loved and admired him 
for his bravery. Kibaate did not know how 
near to being answered were his prayers 
for his sisters’ conversion. They themselves 
were afraid to admit it to anyone but each 
other. They felt they could not afford to be 
disowned as Kibaate had been. He was a 
boy and could manage alone; but a girl 
could not. 

When the mission director answered the 
knock on his office door one morning, he 
was surprised to find Teacher Namulamu 
and Kibaate standing there. 

“Good morning, sir,’ the teacher said 
politely. 

“Good morning, teacher,’ replied the 
director. Then, turning to Kibaate, he said, 
“And good morning to you. What is that 
large bundle on your head?” 

Both the teacher and Kibaate laughed. 
“That is what we have come to talk to you 
about. You see, Bwana, Kibaate has been 
living with us ever since his father disowned 
him, but that is three years now, and he has 
finished my little school and is ready for 
class four. I am wondering if you could find 
a place for him on the mission.” 

The director thought a moment, then re- 
plied, “I am sure that something can be 


worked out. Just what is in that big bundle? 
Maybe we will know where to begin if we 
know what he has.” 

When the bundle was opened, it revealed 
a brand new mattress, a new Bible, a school 
uniform, and a new blanket—all presents 
from the little church where Kibaate had 
gone to school. And how proud he was of 
that Bible, the first one he had ever owned! 

“We will have to get a hymnal to go with 
the Bible, I can see that,” said the director 
with a knowing wink at the teacher. “I 
remember that Kibaate likes to sing.” Then 
turning to the teacher, he said, “Namulamu, 
I’m sure something can be worked out for 
Kibaate. Leave him here with me, and I'll 
see what can be done.” 
So Kibaate said good-by to his second 





















“Take these things and begone,” said Kibaate’s fa- 
ther when he came home. “You are no longer my son.” 
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“father” and adopted a third. A home was 
found for him with one of the teachers near 
the school, and it was a very happy Kibaate 
who enrolled along with more than three 
hundred other boys on opening day. 

Kibaate was a hard worker; he worked 
hard to maintain his stand at the top of his 
class; he worked hard so that his new mas- 
ter could not say that he did not earn his 
food; and he worked hard for the mission 
director to show his gratitude and to get 
an offering for Sabbath school. 
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RESOLUTION FOR TODAY 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


This day | shall be happy, 
This day I shall be kind; 

I'll let no thoughts but good ones 
Rest within my mind. 


This day | shall be honest, 
This day | shall be true; 

Be upright and straightforward 
In all | say and do. 


Ce aw aw aw a a a a a a a a a a a 


“Kibaate, you are working too hard,” said 
the director’s wife one day when he came 
to work. “You must take it easy or you will 
be sick. In fact, you do not look too well. 
Are you sure you are not sick right now?” 
She reached over to feel his forehead. It 
burned her hand. “Kibaate, you are sick. 
What is wrong?” 

“Just the headache, madam. It is noth- 
ing. 

But it is something when it makes the 
body burn,” she replied. “I think it must be 
malaria. Come and get some aspirin and 
atebrine, then go and lie down.” 

He took the medicine eagerly, and when 
she had explained just how much and when 
to take the rest, the missionary added, “Re- 
member, no work today. That’s orders. Tell 
the teacher I said so.” 

The very night that Kibaate went to bed 
with his heavy dosage of atebrine and aspi- 
rin, one of the happiest things of his life 
happened. The mission director arrived with 
a tremendous smile on his face, and was told 
by his laughing wife that he resembled a cer- 
tain cat that had just eaten the canary. 
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“I've something better than a canary in 
the car,” he ‘answered. Then as if to change 
the subject he asked, “Where’s Kibaate?” 

“Down at the teacher's, I suppose. He 
isn’t feeling too well. Why?” 

“Well, he'll feel better when he sees 
what I have in the car for him.” And all 
the begging would not get her one clue as 
to what was in the car for Kibaate. 

“He must see first,’ was all the director 
would say. “If you want to walk down to 
the teacher's, I'll drive down and you can 
see at the same time he does.” Then he 
burst out laughing. “Does sound silly, 
doesn’t it? But if you ride down, the cat 
will be out of the bag.” 

“Cat?” his wife replied, teasing. “The 
one that ate the canary, I suppose.” But she 
ran out the door, determined to get to the 
teacher’s before the car did. 

Arriving at the teacher’s home, she ran 
in to ask for Kibaate, only to be told he 
was asleep. So she went outside to meet the 
director, who was just coming in from the 
car. “Kibaate is asleep, so now what hap- 
pens to your surprise?” 

“We'll just have to wake him up, that’s 
all. He wouldn’t want to miss this for the 
world.” So Kibaate was awakened and told 
that the Bwana had a surprise for him in 
the car. 

Wrapping his blanket around him, he 
followed the director to the old car, while 
the teacher and his family and the director's 
family crowded close behind. When the car 
door had been opened, out stepped Kibaate’s 
two sisters. 

“Nabatanzi! Namakula!” was all Kibaate 
could say, and they were in one another's 
arms. When the excitement had subsided 
somewhat, Kibaate turned to the director 
and asked, “Bwana, where did you get them? 
Why are they here?” 

Placing his hand gently on Kibaate’s 
shoulder, the Bwana answered, “I found 
them just where I found you. They have 
been disowned too. They have accepted 
Jesus.” 

Kibaate was so overjoyed that his head- 
ache and fever were forgotten. He assured 
the girls that he was sorry they had had to go 
through the sad experience through which 
they had passed, but he assured them that 
the peace that comes from doing right 
would be worth it all. Then he turned to the 
Bwana. To page 18 























DNA MAE lived in a small Southern 
town where there were very few Ad- 
ventists—perhaps a dozen in all. She was 
in her senior year at the local high school, 
and it was the custom there to hold gradua- 
tion exercises on Friday night. Knowing 
this, she went with two other Adventists 
to see the principal and asked him to 
change the date. Time passed but nothing 
was done, for the principal was sure that at 
the last moment the girls would give in and 
attend anyway. 
As the date neared, the officials saw that 
the three girls were fixed in their decision 
and tried several times to make them 










































































Edna Mae's Decision 


By VERNE KELSEY 


change their minds. Edna Mae had been 
chosen valedictorian. She had the highest 
grades of anyone in the class and had been 
chosen to give one of the most important 
speeches on the evening's program. The 
principal called her in and asked her to go 
to her pastor and request him to consider 
hers a special case and give her permission 
to go. 

The week before graduation, Edna Mae 
talked with her pastor. Someone had sug- 
gested that she give the speech and leave 
right afterward. Surely she wouldn't be 
breaking her Sabbath in doing such a small 
thing! 

The pastor talked kindly with her and 
showed her that she had been given a won- 
derful opportunity to witness for her faith. 
Adventists had been almost unnoticed in 
the town. They didn’t even have a church 
building to worship in. He told her that 
here was a chance God had given her to 
witness for Him and that He was counting 
on her to give up her own advantage and 
show the whole community what her reli- 
gion meant to her—that it was more im- 
portant to her to keep the Sabbath than it 
was to give a speech at the high school 
graduation. Thinking it through, she made 
up her mind. 

On graduation night she sat quietly in 
the MV meeting. Her struggle was over 
and she was actually happy that God had 
given her this important decision to make 
and that she had made it for Him. 

When I left the town later, one of the 
To page 22 


Edna Mae thought a long while before making her 
decision. Would giving the speech really be wrong? 
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A TRAIL BLAZER FOR GOD 


By LOIS M. PARKER 


A MAP of the United States lay spread on 
the table. It was a queer-shaped affair, 
quite different from the ones we see now. 
It was wide across the top, reaching from 
ocean to ocean, but the bottom was narrow. 
“Look, sir, even with the trail you have 
inked in, based on the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition, there are still many white spaces! 
What is in these unexplored places?” 

The fifteen-year-old boy put his finger on 
the blank western part of the map, and 
looked up at his teacher. 

Candles on both sides of the map flickered 
in the draft, casting shadows over the faces 
above them. The white-haired man smiled. 

“I don’t know, Jed. No one knows, ex- 
cept the fierce red Indians and a few lone 
trappers who come back with strange stories. 
They haven't the education to make maps 
to tell where they have been.” 

Jed Smith had a curiously firm set to his 
mouth. 

“I haven't much education either, Mr. 
Sanford, but I want to learn more. Some- 
day I am going to see what is there,” he put 
his hand flat on the vacant space, “and I 
will make maps so people will know. 
Mountains, rivers, deserts, everything.” 

His eyes were wide as he stared into the 
shadows beyond the candlelight. The old 
minister put his arm around the boy's shoul- 
ders. 

“I don’t doubt it, my boy. Come over 
every evening after work, and I will help 
you all I can.” 

An education was hard to obtain for a 
lad who helped support younger brothers 
and sisters. However, he had a goal now, 
and the way he stored information in his 
brain was amazing. His eagerness to learn 
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showed a real hunger and was a delight to 
his teacher. 

“Tll need to know all of this someday, 
out there.” The boy nodded toward the 
map, now permanently pinned to the wall. 
Every time he lifted his head from the 
books he could see it, and a feeling of 
urgency hurried him back to his studies. 

A few years later the minister again had 
his arm about those shoulders. It was hard 
to say good-by. 

“I wanted to thank you again, Mr. San- 
ford. You have been so good to me.” 

“My dear boy! It has been my greatest 
pleasure!” The old man stopped to swallow 
a lump in his throat before continuing. “I 
want you to have this.” 

He handed the young man a_ book, 
bound in black leather and just the right 
size to fit into a saddle pocket. 

Jed’s face lit up with delight. 

“A Bible! Thank you, sir. It will go with 
me wherever I go.” 

He nodded toward the map, an old fa- 
miliar gesture now. “I feel as if God wants 
me to go out there. It is time for the way to 
be opened.” 

The old minister tightened his grasp on 
the boy. 

“I believe it! But, Jed, it won't be easy. 
There are some fine men out there, but 
there are many rough and outlawed men 
among the trappers, too, who do not know 
the Lord. Can you keep your faith in the face 
of mockery and trial?” 

“My Lord said He would be with me 
always,” Jed said quietly. “I'll never be 
alone out there.” 

“May God bless you greatly, my boy, and 
help you to do His work!” 
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Jed was twenty-five. And he was a puz- 
zle to the trappers of Ashley’s fur brigade. 
He never swore, no matter what they did to 
provoke him, and what do you do with a 
man who will not drink? Beat him up? 

For some reason, Jed Smith was not to be 
beaten up. He side-stepped a fight until it 
was impossible to avoid it, then as gently 
as possible, laid his tormentors on the 
ground. When they were convinced, he 

elped them up and earnestly apologized 

t having to be so violent. 

Before long, the trappers in his com- 
pany were bragging to all comers about 
their Bible-reading associate. He did not 
seem to care whether he caught beaver or 
not. He often gave away a catch because it 
interfered with seeing what was over the 
next hill. 

Evenings, while the rest were telling 
stories or drowsing by the fire, Jed would 
fill notebooks with descriptions of the 
flowers and birds and the lay of the land. 
He drew accurate maps on the pages too. 
Then, before he rolled in his blankets and 
robes to sleep, before the fire was too low, 
he would tilt his Bible until the flames il- 
lumined the pages. The weary lines would 
smooth from his young face, and he would 
sleep in peace. 

“Hey, Jed,” sometimes a partner would 


Around the campfires at night, Jed would listen to 
the Indians and trappers describe the land ahead. 
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ask, “what does the old Book have to say 
tonight?” 

They enjoyed the stories he told them, 
shaking their heads over the trials of Joseph 
and Daniel, and marveling at the rewards 

To page 14 











The boys signed their secret note 


SINCERELY, H. H.C. | 


































By DANNY WILLIAMS 





HE bell rang shrilly. School was over. 

From eight classrooms the students 
poured, combining like streams into the 
river of the main hallways, flowing through 
the front doors, and spilling like a waterfall 
down the wide cement steps before the 
high school. 

Within twenty-five minutes the scene 
had changed; the rivers had dried up, and 
a lonely stillness, unbroken by voices, set- 
tled over the school buildings. 


Steve found the note in his locker 
next morning. He read it at once and 
wondered who “H. H. C.” could be. 
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Later the teachers would emerge from 
the school and disappear down the streets. 
But until then, the school would have the 
lonesome look of emptiness. 

The usual pattern, however, was broken 
today. From the side of the building two 
boys appeared. They were talking earnestly 
as they crossed the front lawn and started 
down the street. 

“Bob, you can’t just jump into something 
like this. You have to be careful. If Fred or 
Steve became angry, it would wreck the 
whole plan.” 

Bob nodded. “You're right,” he said. “But 
Don, this is important. If we work it right 
we may save Steve and Fred a lot of trouble.” 

They walked several yards in silence. 
Then Bob, the taller of the two, spoke, 
“Look at it this way. They haven’t been 
smoking for very long, we're sure. They 
probably haven’t even learned to like smok- 
ing yet. If we can find out why they started, 
we'll know how to approach them.” 

Don frowned. “I don’t know about that, 
Bob. I would resent it if someone my own 
age tried to tell me what to do. I think it 
would be better if we could remain anony- 
mous. 

Bob grinned. “You just gave me an 
idea! Look, we could write them a note, a 
message that would not be signed. And if 
we did it just right, it might start them 
thinking. We wouldn't tell them not to 
smoke, but say something that would cause 
them to come to that conclusion by them- 
selves.” 

They had reached the park now, and 
turned in. They sat down at one of the 
picnic tables, and continued their discus- 
sion. 

Don wasn’t too sure about the note idea. 
“I think it would be better if we just said 
something to them. Writing it in a note . 
he shook his head, “I don’t think that would 
go over so well.” 

“O.K. What would you say to them? Al- 
most anything would antagonize them.” 

Don picked up a twig from the ground 
and traced a pattern in the dust on top of 
the table. “Maybe you're right,” he said, at 
last. And then nodded. “If we used a note, 
we could remain anonymous as you said. 
That’s a good point.” 

They were thoughtful for a while, and 
then Bob said, “The really big problem is 
what to say and how to say it. I've been 
trying to pretend that I was smoking behind 














the gym. Now, what would my reactions be 
to anything a boy might say to me? First 
of all, I'd feel guilty about it, so I would be 
quick-tempered; I wouldn’t want anyone to 
tell me not to smoke; I wouldn't want any- 
one to point out the obvious: that I shouldn't 
smoke; I would want someone to under- 
stand why I smoked, and tell me so. This 
would surprise me, and would lead me to 
have confidence in that person. Then, in a 
cautious way, if I were given a good reason 
for not smoking, I think 7 

Don nodded. “You're on the right track!” 

Bob smiled. “I think it would work.” 

Eager to solve the problem, they both 
got out their notebooks and began compos- 
ing short notes that to their way of thinking 
used the best psychological approach. Some 
thirty minutes—and a dozen sheets of 
paper—later they felt they had composed 
the best note. 

Bob read it to Don. Don offered a sug- 
gestion, and then read it to Bob. Bob lis- 
tened critically, then nodded. “That’s the 
best I can do,” he said. 

“O.K. Now, let’s make two copies of it, 
and then we'll deposit them in Steve’s and 
Fred’s lockers tomorrow morning early.” 

Bob nodded. Then he made a suggestion: 
“I think we should sign the notes in some 
way. We'll remain anonymous; but if we 
could use a ” His voice trailed off, and 
then he hit the picnic table with the palm 
of his right hand. “I have it! We'll form a 
club. Just you and I. We'll call it the 
Helping Hand Club. We'll do this when- 
ever we think we can help someone. And 
we'll always sign our notes the same way.” 

“Sure! That way it will be more fun for 
us. We'll not only be helping, but we'll 
have our own secret organization.” 

The mystery element appealed to both 
boys immediately, and they decided the 
notes would be signed, “Sincerely, H. H. C.” 
They grinned when they thought how 
curious the receivers of the notes would be! 

Next morning the buses crawled into the 
school yard. Their doors opened and the 
students emerged with jumps, skipping down 
the steps of the buses, books under one 
arm, shouting to one another, sometimes 
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making noise just for the fun of it, with no 
purpose in mind. 

They crossed the lawn and flowed back 
into the hallways. Talking, whispering, 
laughing, joking, giggling, they began an- 
other schoolday. 

Bob and Don had already placed the 
notes in Steve’s and Fred’s lockers. Now 
they were getting their own books. 

It had been yesterday afternoon when 
they had accidentally come across Steve and 
Fred smoking behind the gym. The boys 
were well hidden, and the only reason 
Bob and Don had happened on them was 
their knowledge of a shortcut to the wood- 
work shop. 

Steve was the first to notice the small, 
ordinary-looking envelope in his locker. 
Curious, he opened it. Typed on plain 
white paper, was the note. 


“Hi! 

“This is just a suggestion. Someone saw 
you and a friend smoking yesterday behind 
the gym. No one will report this; but was 
it worth while? 

“The other day I was driving my brother's 
car. When I raced another car at a signal, 
my brother mentioned that I was being 
rough on the car, and it was an easy way to 
cause an accident. Drag racing, he said, 
was out of place on the highway. 

“Some things are out of place in school. 
And some are so dangerous, it just isn’t 
worth taking a chance. Especially when 
they aren’t very much fun. 

“By trying to prove how big or old or 
grown-up we are, it is easy to make fools of 
ourselves. Perhaps you’ve seen a second 
grader trying to show off his ‘grown-up- 
ness’ and ending up looking awfully silly. 

“Sincerely, 


Steve crumpled the note. He saw the point 
to it. At first he wanted to laugh it off. He’d 
throw it away, and forget about it. 

And he did throw the note away, but did 
not forget its message. He began to think. 

When Fred read the note left in his 
locker, he said to himself, “Some meddler.” 
But then he began to wonder who it was. 
Someone had seen him smoking behind the 
gym. But whoever it was, was not telling 
the teachers on him, and H. H. C. was 
honestly trying to help. 

Fred frowned. Maybe—— And he, too, 
began to think. 
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It was just a little thing. But Bob and 
Don discovered that it worked. Steve and 
Fred stopped smoking. 

They were bewildered about the identity 
of the writer, but they were also grateful, 
thankful for a second chance to do the 
right thing. 

Bob and Don noticed all this. They had 
seen their plan work, and were very happy 
and satisfied. 

Even today Bob and Don continue to do 
things for people. Always they identify 
themselves only by the three mysterious in- 
itials, H. H. C. 

They know the real fun and satisfaction 
that comes from helping another—anony- 
mously. 


A Trail Blazer for God 
From page 11 


given the faithful. And they grew more 
proud than ever of this young man whose 
life was so much better than their own. 

Somehow, Jed’s trapping prospered, and 
there was money to send home for the ‘edu- 
cation of his brothers. A sister married the 
son of Jed’s dear old teacher. 

Still Jed could not go home. The blank 
spaces on the map filled in so slowly! The 
distances were so vast! 

“Jed is the luckiest man in the moun- 
tains!” one bearded trapper said to an- 
other. “He ought to have been dead long 
ago. Why even a grizzly bear couldn't kill 
him! It clawed him up, but he escaped, and 
the bear didn’t. Indians have been hunting 
for his scalp, but Jed’s not worried. He just 
goes on looking for new country.” 

If he could not get someone to go with 
him, the explorer went alone, across the des- 
erts and plains. His horse grew accustomed 
to the sound of pages turning above him. 
Jed wore the Bible shabby, reading as he 
rode. Sharing the pocket with the Bible was 
a worn little hymnal, and the lone horse- 
man often sang as the blazing sun beat 
down or icy winds blew round him. 

“Come, we that love the Lord ” rang 
often over the wastelands. No doubt the 
angels sang too, where no other voice could 
join him. 

His fearlessness became a _ by-word 
among the mountain men. If someone had 
mentioned bravery to him, Jed would have 
been surprised. It did not take bravery to 
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These three Juniors are the Sabbath school officers in a church in Mexico called 
El Guayabo. There are twenty-two members in the Sabbath school, but as the boys 
and girls can read better than some of the grownups, they choose them to take 
the lead. Lidia Lastra, at the left, is a Sabbath school teacher at thirteen. The Sab- 
bath school leader is Samuel Lastra, who is only nine. Ruth Lastra is eleven years 
old and acts as the secretary.—Barbara Westphal. 








face the wilderness when one was never 
alone. His Lord and the angels were always 
beside him. 

At Green River Rendezvous old friends 
slapped him on the shoulder, but they did 
not invite him to the whisky barrels. They 
knew better now. 

The fires blazed high, lighting the buck- 
skin garments of the trappers, the gaudy 
sashes of the French-Canadians, the feathers 
and paint of Indian friends. The trappers 
used their hands almost as much as their 
voices, in describing the far rivers and trap- 
ping grounds. 

“Someday,” Jed Smith spoke with a pro- 
phetic note in his voice, “someday, there 
will be wagon wheels rolling over South 

ass and along those rivers.” 

They laughed, tapping their temples with 
a finger, and mocking. “He is a little touched 
in the head! Wagons! Ha!” 

Jed nodded good-naturedly at the faces 
about the fire. 

“We will live to see it, and before long 
too. They are getting ready to roll.” 


Later a committee hunted him up. They 
found him cross-legged in the doorway of a 
tepee, his Bible open between his knees. 

“Look here, Jed,” one with a flaming red 
beard began. “There was trouble over on the 
other side of the camp. A couple fellows 
had a fight, and one of them is no good for 
anything but burying now. We'd like to 
have a regular funeral, since you got here 
and there is a Bible around.” 

“Certainly.” Jed untangled his legs and 
rose. “Someone I know?” 

“No. He was new to the mountains. We 
reckoned his folks would rest easier if they 
knew there was Bible reading or something. 
Poor fellow wasn’t a bad sort.” 

So the first sermon of the western moun- 
tains was preached. Jed knew these men 
and their ignorance, and could give them 
a measure of the love and pity of God. Be- 
side that grave the first dim realization of 
the Saviour’s love came to many who had 
never known His name before except as an 
oath. 

But preaching was not Jed’s first job. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Betty Corbit, age 10. 4641 Daywalt Road, Sebas- 
topol, California, U.S.A. Cooking, knitting, swim- 
ming, horses, skating, fishing, music. 

Garee Ann Stump, age 11. 13581 Berrydale Street, 
Garden Grove, California, U.S.A. Skating, sewing, 
piano, biking, hiking, baby sitting. 

Karen McGlade, age 14. 936 N. Taylor, Decatur, 
IWlinois, U.S.A. 

Darlene Mowery, age 14. Route 1, Box 15, Fort 
Road, Toppenish, Washington, U.S.A. Rocks, stamps, 
snapshots, riding horses, clarinet. 

Joyce Devine, age 14. 80 Westmount Avenue, R.R. 
1, Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. Needlework, swimming, 
skating, cooking. 








That was mapping the West. He had now 
gone as far as the American trappers had 
made their way. He ventured toward the 
northwest and his maps made note of the 
only practicable trails for settlers. 

A group of trappers accompanied him 
into the unknown, through deserts merciless 
beyond belief. They reached California and 
trapped in the foothills of the coastal ranges, 
while Jed crossed the mountains to find a 
shorter way back. 

He found a pass, but it was a dangerous 
road and the young leader returned to take 
the trappers up the coast to Astoria on the 
Columbia River. If they had been wise and 
had followed his advice about being cour- 
teous to the Indians, they would have come 
home burdened with a wealth of furs. 

But while Jed was scouting the trail 
ahead, the cruelty of some of the trappers 
provoked an Indian attack. When he re- 
turned, all the white men had been killed 
and the fruits of their trapping stolen. 

The explorer reached Astoria alone. The 
White Eagle of the Hudson’s Bay Fur 
Company, McLaughlin, gave him shelter, 
and recovered what he could of the furs. 
Jed sold them to him and returned to the 
rendezvous, the only one left of his party. 
The white spaces of the map were criss- 
crossed by his trails now. Mountains were 
marked, rivers traced. 

There was one area yet to be filled in. 
In spite of the misfortune of his last party, 
some of the most famous of the old moun- 
tain men were glad to go with Jed, whom 
they acknowledged the greatest of them all, 
though he was still only thirty-seven. About 
two years before, the first of the wagons 
had reached Oregon, much to the astonish- 
ment of the mockers. 
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Now Jed and his party started to cross 
the Cimarron Desert, east of the Rockies. 
Animals and men were on the verge of 
death from thirst. Jed, the trail blazer, set 
out ahead of his men to seek for water. 
The Cimarron River was dry, but the wise 
young mountain man knew there was water 
beneath the sand. He scooped a hole deep 
into the bed of the river, and slowly water 
began to seep into it. As he bent above it, 
an Indian arrow struck deep into his back. 
There his men found him, his work ended. 

The main trails of the pioneers had a 
been plotted and the United States was on 
her way to becoming a mighty power. 

One of these days, when the trump of 
God sounds and the voice of Jesus calls His 
faithful ones, I believe Jed Smith will wake 
again. How interested he will be to hear 
all that has happened since he died, on 
the trails he blazed while his Lord rode at 
his side. 


Caught! 
From page 5 


But they were required by law if one 
expected to graduate. So Rex Hall, Frieda 
Raelly, Marge Lisqa, Alyce Alden, Helena 
Fedders, and Andy Droffar sharpened their 
pencils and placed them at the top of their 
desks with their slates and slate pencils, and 
submitted to the ordeal. 

For two hours slate pencils scratched and 
erasers rubbed away. Recess came and went. 
Mr. Moore remained in the room with the 
eighth graders. Three visitors, who had 
been appointed to oversee the examination, 
went outside to play with the other chil- 
dren. 

After recess, Mr. Moore walked among 
his pupils and got an eyeful he was not 
expecting. His first impulse was to seize 
the culprits and make a public spectacle of 
them. He started down the aisle to do so, but 
noticed one of the visitors shaking his head. 

He walked back quietly to the front of 


the room and whispered to the We oul) { 


“They're pulling their arithmetic books ou 
of their desks when they think no one is 
looking and copying right out of the book!” 

“It will come out all right,” replied Alvin 
Crosgie, smiling. “Wait and see. I taught 
here three years ago. It will come out all 
right.” 

While the rest of the classes went quietly 








“a on with their seatwork, Mr. Moore pro- efforts. Not one could come up with the 

. nounced the one hundred spelling words. right answer in twenty-five minutes. He 
> Oh, the groans and perspiration they walked to his desk not daring to look at the 
in brought forth! But they were finished in visitors. A murmur of amusement was be- 
te time for lunch, and what a relief that was! ginning to run through the room already. 


There were just history, grammar, and civics 
left. 

Tossing her black hair back from her 
face, Frieda Raelly sat down under the 
shade tree with the rest of the seventh- and 
Girne students. “There’s only one 

ord I’m not certain about and I know I 
have all my problems correct. What about 


Andy put his eraser and chalk on the 
tray and stepped back for the teacher to 
check his work. “Finished, Mr. Moore,” he 
said. 

First the answer was checked and found 
to be correct. Then Andy went through the 
entire problem to be certain it was correct 
in every way. He was first in arithmetic as 
usual. Rex finished second, then Helena 


54 
of you, Helena: 


The blond girl shrugged her shoulders. and Alyce, correcting their errors, finished 


-" “There are several problems I’m not sure together. Frieda and Marge never did get it 
_ of, and I have a faint suspicion I missed at right. 
on least six spelling words. How can you be Their faces flushed with anger, they 


so sure you got yours right, Frieda? Did you 
peek at the tests when they were lying on 
the teacher’s desk?” 

“Don’t be silly!” Frieda snapped. “That 
would be cheating. But I’m sure my grades 
will be just as high as anybody else’s.” 

“We'll see,” replied Andy with a smug 
grin, knowing she was hinting at him. 


stomped back to their seats. Frieda, leaning 
across the aisle toward Andy, whispered 
loudly enough for the entire room to hear, 
“You cheater!” 

Andy said nothing but rose as Mr. Moore 
asked the eighth-graders to line up around 
the room for an old-fashioned spelldown. 
The room instantly became quiet except 


ne “Oh, you think you're smart!” retorted for an occasional shifting of someone's feet 

da Marge Lisqa. “I happen to know teacher as Mr. Moore pronounced the first word. 

na thinks you cheat. I hope you get zero!” One by one the chagrined children took 

‘ir The tests went to the courthouse at Car- their seats. With twenty minutes of the 

‘ir roll for correction and the students simply year left, four pupils remained standing, 

id had to have patience for the results. Frieda, Marge, Rex, and Andy. “That's 
The last day of school finally arrived. A about that,” Mr. Moore breathed a deep 

id special program had been arranged, com- sigh. “That’s the last word in our spelling 

it. plete with a picnic, and many visitors came, book. I guess we'll have to call these four 

1€ anxious to see what the children had learned the winners.” 

id during the year. “Oh, no!” exclaimed Alyce, jumping to 

a, By two-thirty everything was finished ex- her feet. “Use the dictionary.” 

1- cept for the eighth-graders’ part and the The dictionary it was and Marge was the 


final event in which the entire school would 
participate. A brief intermission preceded 
these two and everyone stretched and 
moved about for a while. Mr. Moore rang 
the school bell and everyone took his place 
again, with the six eighth-graders lined up 
at the blackboard ready to work an arith- 
metic problem. 

Mr. Moore read it slowly and clearly. 

Such scratchings! Such hurry! Such waste! 
Almost finished! Oh, two of the girls were 
through! What? Both answers were incor- 
rect. By the time they had checked back 
through their figures and found their mis- 
takes, Helena, Rex, and Alyce had com- 
pleted their work—and were also wrong. 

Mr. Moore bit his lip in annoyance. This 
was certainly a poor exhibit of his year’s 


first to go down. Rex stumbled over anti- 
ropophagous. Frieda thought hard but left 
out an @ in misfeasance and when Andy 
spelled it, she had to take her seat, leaving 
him to be proclaimed the winner the 
second time. It was plain to see she was 
seething with anger. 

“And now.” Mr. Moore was at his desk 
and holding up several sheets of paper. 
“Ahem! May we have it quiet for just a 
moment? The test results have been re- 
turned and the certificates will be awarded 
at this time. Frieda, Marge, Rex, Alyce, 
Helena, Andy. I’m very proud of this 
young man’s grades. Ninety-seven in arith- 
metic and 100 in spelling. All his other 
grades with the exception of one were 
above 90.” 
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Memory Verses for the 
Fourth Quarter 


1. “By faith Abraham, when he was called to go 
out into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went” (Hebrews 11:8). 

2. “I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great re- 
ward” (Genesis 15:1). 

3. “By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered 
up Isaac: and he that had received the promises of- 
fered up his only begotten son” (Hebrews 11:17). 

4. “By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season” (Hebrews 11:24, 25). 

5. “Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt: for he had respect unto 
the recompence of the reward” (Hebrews 11:26). 

6. “And the child Samuel grew on, and was in 
favour both with the Lord, and also with men” (1 
Samuel 2:26). 

7. “Elias was a man subject to like passions as 
we are, and he prayed earnestly that it might not 
rain: and it rained not on the earth by the space of 
three years and six months” (James 5:17). 

8. “There appeared a chariot of fire, and horses 
of fire, and parted them both asunder; and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven” (2 Kings 2:11). 

9. “Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt 
have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? it 
is henceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out” 
(Matthew 5:13). 

10. “Fear not: for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them” (2 Kings 6:16). 

11. “And God saw their works, that they turned 
from their evil way; and God repented of the evil, 
that he had said that he would do unto them; and he 
did it not” (Jonah 3:10). 

12. “Then these men said, ‘We shall not find any 
ground for complaint against this Daniel unless we 
find it in connection with the law of his God’” 
(Daniel 6:5, Revised Standard Version). 

13. “If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye; for the spirit of glory and of God 
resteth upon you” (1 Peter 4:14). 








Frieda did not hear. She was staring 
open-mouthed at her own certificate. 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed. “There’s been 
a terrible mistake! It says 75 for arithmetic. 
Only 83 for spelling!” 

“Mine’s just as bad, 79 for grammar, 80 
for reading,” Marge said, looking positively 
sick. 

“Mr. Moore,” Frieda jumped to her feet. 

“Just a minute, Frieda,” said Mr. Moore. 
“When Mr. Crosgie visited our school a 
few weeks ago, I had a mind to severely 
punish those who were cheating in the tests. 
He suggested I let them go and they would 
punish themselves. Now I see he was cor- 
rect. Apparently you girls copied the an- 
swers from the wrong pages. And the only 
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ones you had correct were the ones you 
actually worked. It never pays to cheat.” 

The two girls slumped in their seats. 
Frieda’s proud, dark head was the first to 
drop to the desk while tears crept beneath 
the dark lashes. Marge’s sobbing soon ac- 
companied her's. 

Before the summer was over those girls 
learned that every pupil in school had 
known for some time how they managed to 
get such high marks on their papers, 
Though they had hoped to become school- 
teachers, not even one offer to teach ever 
came to either of them. 

Andy, on the other hand, was visited by 
a college professor who begged his father 
to let the boy continue his studies. No luck. 
Andy’s father had no time for “higher 
learnin’” and since his son was not yet six- 
teen, he saw to it that he stayed on the farm. 

Sixteen years later Andy moved to town 
and took a civil service test for a Govern- 
ment job. He passed it with a rating of 
97 per cent with the nearest runner-up 
getting but 88 per cent. In the years that 
followed he held a very fine job in the civil 
service in the State of Iowa. 

Ask him. He’ll tell you it never pays to 
cheat. 





The Adventures of Kibaate 
From page 8 


“Where will my sisters sleep, Bwana? Has 
some teacher promised them a home too?” 

“God has provided for them, Kibaate. A 
dear little old man in America gave us 
money to put them both in the dormitory 
for the rest of this year, at least. Maybe he 
will do it again next year as well. Anyway, 
we will let God take care of the future. 
Now, do you want to come to the dormitory 
and help the girls move in?” 

All Kibaate could think to say was, “It is 
wonderful! It is wonderful! Wonderful!” 
So busy was he with the thrilling work at 
hand that he did not notice his teeth were 
chattering, and that his head was bursting 
with the dread malarial fever. 

He was really a very sick boy, but he felt 
that his sisters needed his help to get ad- 
justed to the many new things at the mis- 
sion, so as usual he did not spare himself. 
He took the medicine faithfully, but his 
body could not fight the fever while getting 
no rest. 
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Namakula and Nabatanzi fitted into the 
routine of the dormitory quickly. They were 
both good workers, and cheerful and happy 
around the school. They soon won for them- 
selves a circle of loyal friends among both 
the African and European neighbors. Every- 
one admired them for the way they had 
endured and suffered for Christ yet were 
always so pleasant. 

One night, when the world was asleep, a 
lone figure could have been seen making his 
hasty way up the mission hill to the home 
of the mission director. It was nearly two 
o'clock in the morning, and the mission- 
aries, awakened by footsteps under their 
window, were alarmed when someone called 
for help. 

(Concluded next week) 





Boys in a Bonfire 
From page 3 


Charlie was not known for his fondness for 
work. 

“Why in the world are you sweeping the 
yard at this time of night?” she asked. 

“Just for the fun of it,” said Charlie. 

“I think you had better come indoors,” 
said Grandma. “You'll do a better job in the 
morning.” 

“Aw, Grandma,” grumbled Charlie, “can’t 
I sweep the yard if I want to?” 

“I said, Come indoors,” said Grandma. 
“Put the broom down!” 

Charlie obeyed. But not for long. 

A few minutes later Grandma went to 
the prayer meeting at her church. Hardly 
had she left when Charlie seized the broom 
and went on with his sweeping. 

At nine o'clock the other boys turned 
up, all carrying armfuls of wood that they 
had gathered from one place or another. 
Soon they had built a big bonfire and Char- 
lie got a thrill setting it alight. 

As the flames roared upward the boys 
ran around the fire, yelling wildly in their 
excitement. 

“Let’s play jumping the bonfire,” cried 
someone. 

“Let’s,” said the others. “Who'll be first?” 

“I will!” “I will!” said one after another. 

Of course everybody couldn’t be first, so 
they decided to let Ben lead, with Charlie 
bringing up the rear. 

Taking a long run, Ben jumped. Over he 
went, the others following. 


Guess Who 


By MARY J. VINE 


This man a great thing longed to do, 

A good thing, necessary too. 

But not by him was this thing done, 
God gave the task to this man’s son. 
Who were these two—now who can tell? 
And what the work they did so well? 


Who Were They? 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


She was a prophetess and a judge in Israel. 

She spoke of herself as ‘a mother in Israel.” 

At a time when the powerful Canaanites were op- 
pressing Israel, she sent for a man and laid upon him 
the burden of delivering his country from the enemy. 

The man refused to go unless she went with him. 

She said, “I will surely go with thee.” 

After a great victory over the Canaanites, these 
two sang a wonderful song of triumph and praise. 


See Judges 4, 5. 
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“Your turn, Charlie!” they all cried, as 
they watched him get ready to jump. 

Charlie ran and jumped. But he never 
got to the other side. 

For some reason nobody ever found out 
Ben got the idea that he was to start jump- 
ing back over the fire. So, just as Charlie 
jumped, Ben jumped also and the two boys 
met in the middle of the fire. 

Down they went into the flames, while 
everybody screamed in fright. 

Ben managed to get out quickly, but 
poor Charlie seemed to be stunned by the 
bump he got when he collided with Ben. 
He didn’t seem to know what he was doing 
and rolled this way and that in the fire until 
a neighbor rushed up and dragged him out. 

Just then Grandma returned. When she 
saw the fire she guessed at once why Charlie 
had been sweeping the yard so vigorously. 

At first she was very angry but her anger 
melted when she looked at poor Charlie 
and saw how terribly burned he was. She 
took him into the house and poured oint- 
ment on his legs and arms. 

It was six months before Charlie was 
well enough to go outdoors and play with 
his friends again—six months of pain and 
misery. 

When telling me this story Charlie said 
he surely learned a lesson that night. He 
will never try to deceive again. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


!—Abraham, Friend of God 


(October 5) 


Memory VERSE: “By faith Abraham, when he 
was called to go out into a place which he 
should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went” 
(Hebrews 11:8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in Genesis 12:1-8 about Abraham’s leav- 
ing his home at the command of God; in Gen- 
esis 13:5-12 about his unselfishness toward Lot; 
and in Genesis 14:12-16 how he came to Lot’s 
rescue when he was in trouble. Read the mem- 
ory verse several times. 

Did you ever stop to think why we are told 
so much about some people in the Bible and so 
little about others? 

In His wisdom God selected certain lives for 
us to study—lives that would teach us how to 
act—or how not to act—and be an example for 
all Christians in all ages, but especially for those 
in the last days. Talking about events in Bible 
history, Paul once said, ‘‘Now all these things 
happened unto them for ensamples [‘types,” 
the margin tells us]: and they are written for 
our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come” (1 Corinthians 10:11). Among 
the noblest lives are the lives of the prophets. 
So this quarter we plan to study some of these 
prophet “ensamples,” and see what we can learn 
from them so that we may be better Christians. 

Among the earliest prophets was Abraham 
(Genesis 20:7) and for the first three Sabbaths 
of this quarter we will study lessons from his 
life. 


SUNDAY 
A Patteru in Obedience 

Open your Bible to Genesis 12. 

How would you feel if you were told suddenly 
to get up and go—leave your home and parents, 
your school, teachers, and friends, and just go? 
Not too easy, would it be? Yet, that’s what hap- 
pened to Abraham. Read what the Lord told 
him to do, in verse 1. 

God promised to bless him and make him the 
founder of a great nation, but He did not tell 
him the exact place to go or how he would be 
provided for or how he would be repaid for all 
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the hardship he would experience. It was enough 
for Abraham that it was God’s will for him to 
leave the heathen surroundings, the temptations, 
and the worldliness of his present home city to 
go where God led. In verse 4, first part, find how 
Abraham responded. 

Did you notice? There was no questioning, no 
asking why, no demanding a reward for his 
inconvenience. God had commanded. Abraham 
would do. What a pattern he sets for us! If it 
was good enough for Abraham to do something 
because God said so, it is good enough for us, 
isn’t it? 

It must have taken some organizing for Abra- 
ham to face that journey to an unknown destina- 
tion. Verse 5 will give you an idea of how much 
he had to arrange for. 

His wife Sarah and his nephew Lot, son of his 
dead brother Haran, went with them, and they 
took “all their substance.” This included large 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and servants 
to take care of them. It needed a lot of organiz- 
ing. But Abraham did it! 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 126, pars. 1, 3, 4. 

THINK of the willingness and promptness with 
which Abraham obeyed God’s call. 

CoNSIDER whether you are as willing and ready 
to obey God’s commands as the patriarch was. 


MONDAY 
A Pattern in Habits of Worship 


Open your Bible to Genesis 12. 

It was no easy journey for the large company 
to make. They left the beautiful grazing lands 
around Haran, and probably following the Ba- 
likh River they came to mountainous, heavily 
wooded country. They had to make frequent 
stops to care for the animals, to find water and 
grazing for them, to give them rest. 

One day God appeared to Abraham and re- 
peated His promise to him, to encourage him 
in the midst of this long and difficult journey. 
“Unto thy seed will I give this land.” How glad 
Abraham was to hear the voice of God. The last 
part of verse 7 tells what he did to show his 
faith. 

The company proceeded on their journey and 
came to a mountain east of Bethel. There they 
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stopped for a while. What did Abraham again 
do here? Verse 8, last part. 

“Abraham, ‘the friend of God,’ set us a wor- 
thy example. His was a life of prayer. Wherever 
he pitched his tent, close beside it was set up 
his altar, calling all within his encampment to 
the morning and evening sacrifice. When his 
tent was removed, the altar remained. In fol- 
lowing years, there were those among the rov- 
ing Canaanites who received instruction from 
Abraham; and whenever one of these came to 
that altar, he knew who had been there before 
him; and when he had pitched his tent, he 
repaired the altar, and there worshiped the liv- 
ing God.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 128. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 127. 

THINK! Wherever you are, at home or away, 
do you “erect your altar,” keep your time for 
prayer, Bible study, and worship? 

Pray to give the worship of God the important 
place in your life that Abraham gave it in his. 


TUESDAY 


A Pattern in Patience in Trial 


Open your Bible to Genesis 12. 

Pleasant though it was in Bethel, this was 
not the place where God wanted Abraham to 
remain. In verse 9 you will find in which 
direction he journeyed. 

As the company, growing ever larger with 
the passing weeks, made its slow journey 
southward, Abraham became more and more 
concerned. The grass was brown and scorched, 
water only trickled slowly over the beds of the 
streams, and each day it was more difficult than 
the day before to find water for their needs and 
for the thirsty sheep and cattle. 

“No water for the sheep!’ 

“Where can we find water for our cattle?” 

“What are you going to do?” Over and over 
again the men came to him with the questions 
he could not answer. But Abraham did not give 
way to discouragement or suggest that they 
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As Lot gazed across the valley, it looked so beautiful he quite forgot the dangers lurking there. 





turn back to the fertile, 
God was leading, and if this was a time of test- 
ing, he would prove himself true gold. He re- 


well-watered plains! 


peated the promise of God, “I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a 
blessing.” God always means what He promises. 
As the men scanned his face, they saw no traces 
of concern or worry—just trust in divine lead- 
ing. His faith was contagious. There was no 
order to rightabout-face. Calmly the patriarch 
told them where they were to go. Read verse 
10 and find where they went to escape the 
famine. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 128, par. 2; p. 129. 

THINK! Is your faith good and your courage 
firm when things seem to go against you? 

Pray to follow faithfully when God directs 
you, and not to turn back. 


WEDNESDAY 


A Pattern in Unselfishness 


Open your Bible to Genesis 13. 

When the famine was over, the company re- 
turned to the vicinity of Bethel, where they had 
encamped before. Pharaoh had been generous 
toward them and they were now “very rich in 
cattle, in silver, and in gold,” the Bible account 
tells us. But these added possessions brought 
added problems. You can read about a problem 
that troubled them, in verses 5 to 7. This was 
a cause of great grief to Abraham, who as a 
servant of God must be a peacemaker and not 
a strifemaker. Calling Lot aside, he told him 
his plan for settling the difficulty. Verse 9 will 
tell you his solution. “How kind Uncle Abraham 
is,” Lot thought, and immediately made his 
choice without considering what Abraham might 
like. He chose the beautiful, well-watered plain 
of Jordan. Had he been really courteous, he 
would have asked Abraham, his uncle and 
senior, to make the first choice; but selfishness 
had not been weeded from his character yet. 
Like a small, untaught child, he took the best 
for himself. Abraham unselfishly took the land 
of Canaan, and in so doing he gained a great 
blessing, for Lot’s choice of the valley of Sodom 
with its wicked inhabitants led him into great 
trouble later. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 132, 133, par. 1. 

Tuink! Are you always considerate of others, 
“in honour preferring one another,” as the 
Bible teaches us, or are you ready to be the 
first to take the best? 

Pray to be considerate of the rights and 
enjoyment of others. 


THURSDAY 


A Pattern of Loyalty 


Open your Bible to Genesis 14. 

It was not long before real trouble overtook 
Lot. He was involved in a war in the very 
country he had chosen for himself. Some years 
before Lot settled in the valley, Chedorlaomer, 
king of Elam, had come against the princes of 
the valley and conquered them and made them 
pay him tribute. Now they were rebelling against 


him, and he in return came with a large army 
and allies to force them to submit. He inflicted 
terrible slaughter, and the conquered armies fled 
to the mountains. Chedorlaomer’s men plundered 
the cities and villages, and took captives and 
valuable possessions with them. Read verse 12 
and see who is mentioned as being among the 
captives. 

Up in his peaceful mountain home, news of 
Lot’s trouble reached Abraham. Read verses 14 
and 16 and see how Abraham went to his rescue. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 134, par. 4; p. 135, first half par. 1. 

THINK! Are you quick to go to the help of 
those who are in difficulty? 

Pray to be forgetful of your own comfort 
and convenience when others need your help. 


FRIDAY 


Have you been reviewing the memory verse 
daily? Be sure you know it by heart. 

Review the lesson by answering these ques- 
tions and looking up the references if you 
need to: 

1. What difficult thing did God ask Abraham 
to do? (Gen. 12:1.) 

2. What did He promise him? (Gen. 12:2, 3.) 

3. How did the patriarch respond? (Gen. 12:4.) 

4. How did Abraham witness to his faith in 
God on the long journey? (Gen. 12:7, 8.) 

5. What difficulty arose when they were in 
the country south of Bethel? (Gen. 12:10, first 
part.) 

6. Where did they go for the duration of the 
famine? (Gen. 12:10, second part.) 

7. On their return what difficulty arose among 
the servants of Abraham and Lot? (Gen. 13:5-7.) 

8. How was it solved? (Gen. 13:9-11.) 

9. In what unhappy situation did Lot find 
himself on the plain some time later? (Gen. 
14:12.) 

10. How was he saved out of this difficulty? 
(Gen. 14:14-16.) 





Edna Mae’s Decision 
From page 9 


businessmen told me that within the past 
few months Adventists had certainly been 
“put on the map.” Everybody now knew 
something about them, at least they knew 
that keeping the Sabbath was a duty that 
could not be omitted even when it required 
personal loss. The town now has a fine 
church and a flourishing congregation. Who 
knows how great a part Edna Mae had in 
bringing this about? 
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ANNA, the GREAT ANTEATER, No. 2—By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. As the rain poured down after Anna’s feast 
she held her large plumelike tail over her like an 
umbrella and waddled to the shelter of a tree. 2. 
Between the buttressed roots of a giant balata she 
curled up and went to sleep. Anna’s bushy tail with 


hair sixteen inches long covered her and gave the 
appearance of a pile of old dead grass. 3. Most 
animals sweat when they get too warm and the 
evaporation helps cool the body, but the anteater 
just lets its temperature go up when it is hot. 




















4. Because of her greatly enlarged claws Anna 
walked on the sides of her front feet and let the 
claws curl up. This also protected the points from 
becoming dull. 5. In her wanderings it was a com- 
mon thing for Anna to have to cross rivers and lakes 


7. When Anna climbed out of the water she had 
to shake herself like a dog to get the water out 
of her fur. 8. Later in the forest nearby a loud 
rustling startled her. She wondered what new danger 
threatened. 9. As the noise came nearer she reared 
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in the swampy country where she lived. This did 
not disturb her much. 6. She was a good swimmer 
and could easily cross bodies of water when 
necessary. However, there were dangers in the water, 
such as the alligator and the vicious piranha fish. 














up on her hind legs and bracing herself with her 
tail prepared to meet the enemy. Anteaters cannot 
bite since they have no teeth, and about the only 
weapon they have is the sharp sickle-shaped claws 
on the powerful front legs. These can slash and kill. 








